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MONTPELIU*, VT., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1845. NO. 17. 
+ COngsnal.) that if sin be punishment or if you prefer it, if}moral law. Love’ is a sensibility in man and I 
~ Theological Controversy. sin produces its proper punishment,—for so far as 


Mr. Epiror,—Having just had the opportunity 
of seeing your paperiof Oct. 4th, in which you 
offer me the use of your columns to advocate the 
important doctrine set forth in my first’ article, | 
cheerfully respond to your’ challenge, notwith- 
standing my seruples as tothe propriety and spirit- 
val profit of such controversiés, These scruples, 
however, arise not from. any lack of confidence 
in the truthfulness of my doctrine, as you would 
insinuate in relation tolthe Editor of the Advocate, 
nor from any presentiment that it is not even in my 
power by the help of God to maintain in this par- 
ticular the integrity of the gospel. but from rea- 
sons, which, however clearly and sincerely stated 
our opponents have always failed to appreciate, 
Permit me therefore to observe that you do the Ed- 
itor of the Advocate as well as myself, great injus- 
tice when you impute to us a disposition to shrink 
from the responsibility of maintaining these fund- 
amental. points of Christianity. In spite therefore 
of my doubts:as to the line of duty in this matter, 
Ishall avail myself of your offer and will proceed to 
answer your remarks on my communication to the 
Advocate. Passing the paraphrase which you 
have quoted from the ‘‘great Methodist Commen- 
tator” as having tin direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion at issue, and also what you have been pleas- 
ed to say in relation to the two important propo- 
sitions which [ readily conceded, as inappropriate 
ia the present argumeat; I shall proceed to ex- 
amine the original sdbject under consideration, 
viz., Whether, Rom. vi. 23, teaches the doctrine 
of the encless misery or death of the sinner as 
the proper penalty. of the divine law. You re- 
mark truly that no» such expression as eternal 
death is. found in the Bible; nor do we contend 
for a literal extinction of the immortal soul which 
that term literally understood would imply, and I 
was careful to state in the Antidote, that the na- 
ture of future punishment was conveyed to us 
wader the emblem of death as a literal reality, 
but as a forcible figure. hen, therefore, we 
talk of eternal death (and by the way, we con- 
ceive ourselves at perfect liberty to use that 
phrase, for the Revelator speaks of a “second 
death,” and Jude represents some as suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire) we simply mean 
that eternal death’ is equivalent to everlasting 
punishment—that it combines in: its natural some 
elementa that may be represented under the awful 
similitade of death and being endless in. duration 
we have eternal death asthe proper penalty of 
the law—as the punishment of him who falls un- 
der its curse. Who ever thought of questioning 
the propriety of the term spiritual life? Yetsuch 
4 phrase is not within the compass of God’s Rev- 
elation! Now if Mr,.B. will not trouble us with 
such quibbles we will not trouble him to publish 
our replies. In relation to what Mr. B. says as to 
sin’s being its own punishment, I will simply re- 
mark, I believe I. am correct in affirming that 
Universalists maintain the sentiment in so many 
Words, as the following quotation from the Trum- 
pel will show. ‘Sin is misery; it is hell; it is 
punishment ;” yet I vastly prefer for perspicuity’s 
sake Mr. B.’s edition of the sentiment, viz., that 
sin produces its proper punishment, and on this 
Correction of his brethren I hope to show that all 
his exclamation points about my ‘‘sage reason- 
ing,” reasoning based on the admitted sentiments 
of his own fraternity are useless expletives acd 
look with “ridiczlous jeer” at, the fruitless at- 
tempts of a baffled empiric in divinity, to make a 

inction where there is no difference. 

Now in defiance of the assault which the Edi- 
tor has made upon my proposition J still maintain; 


regards the rhetorieal accuracy of the diction it is 
immaterial which you adopt—it is necessarily 
eternal in duration or man is not saved by divine 
mercy, but by justice alone. I suppose Mr. B. 
allows that sim produces at least a part of its dele- 
tortious effects on the moral man, by impairing the 
conscience and weakening the moral sensibilities, 
so as to-render the sinner without: the aid of di- 
vim~ grace incompetent to fulfill all,;God’s will; 
forin accordance with divines who denominate 
this lupxed moral condition, spiritual death, he, 
speaking of this, quotes the Scriptures represent- 
ing men as ‘dead in their sins,” and being quick- 
ened frot that state, being saved by grace and 
raised upto heavenly places. Now the Apostle 
tells us that this restoration to spiritual life is by 
grace, and that not of our own strength or power, 
for when we were yet without strength in due 
time Christ died for the yngedly; hence, man be- 
ing wholly incapable of helping himself indepen- 
dent of God’s grace, this restoration to spiritual 
lite, from the death of sin is the “‘free gift” of 
God in Christ. Rom. v. 6; Eph. xi. 8. Now 
we ask our Universalist friends if the object of 
Christ’s mission was not to relieve us from the 
power of this moral death? I believe they will 
unanimously reply that it was. Now suppose 
God had withheld his ‘‘free gift” to us in the ben- 
efit of the example and death of Christ—tor I pre- 
sume no Universalist will understand the word 
atonement—would not Ged have been just? For 
if he gave a gitt he conferred a favor which he 
was not under the slightest obligation to confer, 
otherwise it is mo longer a free gift, it has only 
the: merit of satisfying a valid claim upon his 
bounty, which the sinner can righteously urge 
sustained by the original rights and relations of 
his being. But if Gov had chosen to let man re- 
main where sin found him, as we have seen he 
most righteously could have done, what but an 
eternal spiritual death will you make of his pun- 
ishment? Could man vf his own free will, inde- 
pendent of divine aid have restored himself to his 
lost spiritual life? Can the body burst she bars 
of death and come forth clothed with immortality 
by its own inherent energies? Can the soul dead 
in trespasses and sins break the long silence of 
its mortal slumbers and come forth endowed with 
spiritual life? If wetake the negative of these 
propositions, as every rational man must, then 
however little or much efficacy you ascribe to 
Christ’s life and death, it was utterly useless aod 
uncalled for, and God. is made the author of an 
abortive supurfluous scheme, But if man could 
not, except by the aid of God, be restored to 
spiritual life, and.if his Creator had not chosen 
to offer him his free gift, which, if it be a 
free gift, the product of spontaneous volition, he 
was not. bound to offer, then what but eternal 
could have been the mural death in which he was 
bound? , 

I design the above repetition to be clearly un- 
derstood. But I percieve Mr. B, evades the force 
of this argument by giving an entirely different 
meaning to the term obligation from what | have 
given. He uses the term in the sense of motive 
power, for he says the love of God binds, &c.— 

ow this is plainly no obligation at all, for so far 
as we know anything about love, it never forces 
us to do one thing or to refrain from doing ano- 
ther. It may restrain but cafivot bind—it may 
impel but cannot force by the power of principle 
or law. Now,the most obvious sense to the word 





obligation,.as well as most literal, and the sease 
in which I designed to be. understood is the bind- 
ing power of an oath, vow, promise or of some 


j take it to be regarded so in the Godhead, and if 
God maintain’ a moral government at all, that 
government ‘must be based upon principles ef 
eternal rectitude which in the All Perlect God 
never can be invaded by the variable impulses of 
a doting, domineering passion. Again, if God 
be free his sensibilities must be subject to his 
will, ‘not his will to his affections. Now in the 
above explained sense of this term I reaffirm, that 
if God be under obligation to save men, then his 
tree gift is not only null and void, but he is the 
author of sin in all its grades and forms; a ‘con- 
clusioa from which I would be glad to have Mr. 
B. save himself if he can, for I have too much 
respect for his commen sense to suppose him de- 
sirous of advocating so monstrous and blasphe- 
mous a doctrine. [See Antidote.| Now when 
Mr. B. can show that the will of the Deity is un- 
der the exclusive dominion of one passionate feel- 
ing blind to character and ¢onduct—or make a 
previously existing binding moral obligation - 
ulated by principle, not by passion wriish 2 
with a subsequent and perfectly spontaneous vo- 
lition in relation tothe very thing in which he is 
bound, then we will spin a still longer yarn.— 
But at present we leave him in the trammels of 
his theory that God. is under obligation to save 
men, where the whole scheme of salvation in its 
inception, progress and consummation is based 
on justice; for God is no more than just simply to 
fulfill his moral or legal obligatiens; it is based 
on justice, without the admixture of a particle of 
mercy. Mercy aterm very often abused by our 
oppynents, is not simply goodness, but goodness 
exercised toward the undeserving, and all this 
talk about the unfailing mercy of God is empty, 
senseless verbiage. We want on this theory none 
of God’s mercy, we ask for simple justice and as 
children of his Providence we can lay hold of the 
blessings of immortality as an unforfeited inheri- 
tance! Surely Universalism teaches a bad doc- 
trine to the sinner, it teaches universal damna- 
tion instead ef universal salvation. I will take 
the liberty to depart a little from the order in 
which Mr. B’s remarks occur and call the read- 
er’s attention to what he has said m regard to 
man’s original title to. immortality. He denies in 
foto that man was originally created immortal.— 
Now what does this total denial amountto? Why, 
because it was possible for Adam_ by transgres- 
sion to forfeit the divine favor and thus fall under 
the power of the natural death ergo his soul was 
not originally designed to enjoy the blessings of 
immortality! This is not so ingenious an evasion 
of a fundamental truth as we wéTe prepared to ex- 
pect from the acknowledged talents of i, ed ’ 
For he bares his total denial of original immortal- 
ity to man not on the fact of the extinction of 
the moral life of the soul of which alone we were 
predicating immortality, but on. the fact ofthe 
decease of the natural body of which we were 
not speaking, All we want of Mr. B., is to tell 
us whether man came from the hand of the Crea- 
tor with a soul endowed with a capacity or power 
to enjoy an endless series of spiritual blessings, 
and whether these blessings would have been con- 
ferred on man had he not forfeited them by trans- 
gression, Again he evades the force of my ar- 
gumert on the proposition that if man has not 
been exposed to eternal death he must of recessi- 
ty now be in possession of two eternal lives, by 
saying, ‘‘Z, seems to think the phrase eternal 
life synonymous with simple eternal existeace,” 
&c. Now let me ask Mr. B. if eternal being be 
not essential to eternal life—let eternal life con- 
sist in whatever it may—is not continued being aa 
essential, yea the most essential element.of it? I 
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do not pretend that eternal life is simple existence 


—a tyro in theology would ter than that 
cee I contend thet we mt tate cart te 
enjoy the blessings of eternal in; and if man 


is entitled to an infinite: series of blessings by at} 
original endowment’ of his Creator which bless- 
ings he has never lost by forfeiture and through 
Jesus Christ has received a free gileraey Bowe: 
vi. 23. Also Eph, ii. 8, also Antidote. other 
infinite series of blessings, then plainly man has 
two infinite courses of imimortal joys! running 
parallel through eternity. Now God's gifts must 
be superabundant and unless he gives men time 
and opportunity to enjoy them as he certainly 
cannot enjoy the blessings of two eternities in. 
one, hence we are forced to the. conclusion that 
man has two eternal lives to spend; the identical 
rock on which we split before!. J call this Uni- 

_versalism shipwrecked! But in getting your shat- 
tered bark off from the dark rock found in the vi. 
23 Rom., I entreat you. to spare the lives of your 
passengers ard crew, until some good sound ves- 
sel picks you up. Z 

Rutland, Oct. 21, 1845. 








( Orginal.) 
Quarterly and Review, for Oct., 184). 


Tue Universatist QuaRTerty AND GENERAL 
Review, for this month, (Oct.) is exceedingly 
rich and interesting. We shall here give the 
numbers of the several articles, as they stand in 
the rank, referring to those of this volume. 

Art. 26. ‘This is a brief and somewhat caustic 


review of a work published in London, 1842, of 


300 pp. 8 vo. by Dancer Tuom, of Liverpool, 
Eng., entitled, “Divine Inversion; or a View of 
of the Character of God as in all Respects op- 

sed to the Character of Man:” the review by 

v. T. J. Sawyer, Principal or President of the 
Clinton Institate or College. Well is it observ- 
ed,—“* The Divine Inversion is a remarkable 
book.” It is shown to be remarkable for its in- 
consistency and impropriety! The author is a 
Trinitarian Universalist; and though he has writ- 
ten and published some good things, and shown 
himself a'strong thinker and a good scholar, he 
appears to be monstrously behind ‘the times in 
his reasoning on the subjects above named. But 
we hope no precocious associate will accuse the 
reviewer of wishing to lower Mr. T.’s character 
asa writer. ‘If he has written ridiculously, the 
the fault is his own, in that respect. But, men 
whose characters as authors, are towers of 
streagth, are not apt to complain when critically 
reviewed. As Mr. T.’s notions, however, are so 
absurd—-as the reviewer represents—-that his 
acheme can never be adopted to any considerable 
extent, ‘‘ and that it cannot, is a part of the sys- 
tem itself,” we think no great attention need be 
paid to it, though the Rev. author believes his 
theory was imparted to him by divine inspiration! 
Nothing but time will cure such vagaries. 

Art. A beautiful and thrilling piece of 
“Poetry,” on the words, ‘Whosoever liveth, and 
believeth on me, shall never die.” St. John xi. 26. 
Most important and somewhat mysteries declara- 
tion! But the author of the article, Mrs. Casz, 
who never writes badly, has done admirably well 
in this case. Read, and admire, and believe. 

Art. 28, ‘“‘Forgiveness.” That is the topic, 
and coming 4s the article does, from the pen of 
the renowned Universalist Commentator, Rev, L. 
R. Paice, we know, in advance, it is written in a 
strong, convincing manner. It is so; and, as a 
whole, though brief, (8 pp.) is a valuable contri- 
‘bution to the Quarierly. It should be read, re- 
read, and well considered. Though it is not, as 
the author says, “‘a full and thorough examina- 
tion of the subject,” it willbe a great help to 
others, undoubtedly. He modestly says, “If 
some more competent person shall thus be stimu- 
lated to investigate the matter more fully, and 
settle the long-vexed question in regard to the 
true nature of forgiveness, my ebject will be ac- 
complished.” ‘Poorman! he will not live to see 
the day when this, or any other, “ long-vexed 
question will be seffled,” as he uses the term.— 
Will he be kind enough to inform us, what im- 
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as? Different men and sects may agree i 
fusing the same terms’and phrases; “but when th 


come to the terms—-aye, ‘‘then comes the 
rub.” So we all use the terms, i , pun- 





the Scriptures, and yet, scarcely any two exact! 
agree in regard to what is meant by them. It is 
questionable whether all know what they would 
be at themselves, in the use of such words and 
phrases,—and certainly, most writers find it very 
difficult to convey their own views even, clearly | 
to the comprehension of others. Those. views 
which are regarded as settled truth, in the judg- 
ment of one man or class of men, are regarded |; 
as ‘‘ vexed,’’ objectionable, absurd, by others of 
equal authority to decide such questions, Why |, 
is this so? Is the Bible of all books on earth, the 
most obscure and unintelligible?’ Does it deal in 
doctrines the most million-faced and debateable, 
and ia terms and language the most indefinite and | 
ambiguous of all compositions extant? And yet 
a divine revelation? Certain it is, that we have no 
human revelations of this sort! revealing facts ina 
manner nol to be understood! But, is tt in reality 
the fault of the Bible, that such work is made 
with its truths? Nay—we most seriously: an- 
swer, Any other set of terms might have been 
interpreted as diversely,by ingenious and inven- 
tive minds. We believe this to be the cause of 
the trouble viz., men first invent and frame theo- 
ries or schemes of doctrines, and thus: interpret 
the Scriptures, so as to make them appear to sus- 
tain their respective schemes. They do not gen- 
erally appeal! to the Scriptures to learn truths,—but 
to prove, as the saying is, what they have asserted 
to be truths, or received as such on the assertion 
of others,—theology-mongers. This is is) the 
root of the great difficulty. ‘* Forgiveness’’-~ 
theories aside—is just as as easily understood as 
any other matter which addresses itself to our 
moral feelings and experience, as well as our com- 
mon sense: and if we have no feeling and experi- 
ence upon such subjects, then we can have no 
knowledge of the real meaning of any terms, by 
way of explanation, which could be used, You 
might as well reason with a fish or an ostrich about 
parenial love. They were not made to love as pa- 
rents, and would not understand you though wise 
as Newtons, in other respects. 


Those ‘‘ holy men,” who wrote of forgiveness, 
had no more apprehension that the term would 
read a square and compass—defining to make it in- 
telligible, aside from the context, than that each 
word of all commands needed defining. But, had 
they beén additionally inspired, so as to have fore- 
seen what sort of readers they would have, say, in 
the 19th century, it is difficult to conceive what 
course they would have adopted! Though much 
edified by the perusal of the article in question, 
we beg to suggest to the author, that we think he 
is unfortanate, in some instances, in his positions 
and definitions. His article is imperfect. He 
says, ‘‘ It seems to me, forgiveness does net con- 
sist in the remission of just punishment, nor in the 
exercise of the spirit of love and kindness,” '&c. 
(Does he not know what it is?) That it does not 
consist in remitting the punishment which ‘has 

een endured, is certain; and who pretends 'that it 
does? But, do not salvation and forgiveness ‘pre- 
vent the continuance of punishmeat? What is pun- 
ishment? Is it not the ‘‘disadvantage” resulting 
from crime? Hence, if forgiveness restores to the 
condition our author claims, so that the criminal’s 
sins shall not he remembered ‘‘to his’ disadvan- 
tage,” or punishment, does it not remil that pun- 
ishment which would follow, providing he were not 
thus restored? Does not the restoration of a ‘pa- 
tient from a painful disease, as effectually ‘save 
him from the pain as from the complaint? Trie, 
he was not saved from either, so far as they had 
been endured. But, had the disease continued, 
so would the pain—the disadvantage—resalting 
therefrom. The same is true of sin and’ punish- 
ment. So far as either have’ been experienced, 














tation of the Scriptures, showing that 








Tn relation to the other member of the sentence, 
na&hat ‘‘forgi does not” 
thé exercise of love and kind. 
| stich exercise is essential to for 
WHSt” set “aside his “Own Com. 






mentary.\In that he says, ‘‘What are hey 
(Matt, vi. 12,) called debts are, in verses 14, 15, 
tshment, salvation, &c, &c., and others employed in| galled trespasses. 

ing i with kindness, and thus de 
away; and by a consequent reinstatement o 
sinner in his former position,” &e, That is good, 


God forgives ‘sin by 
Pat pigs tie 


and we hope nothing incompatible with it is really 
meant in the article before us. The expression 


peoncerning ‘‘ regarding the sinner as if he had 


never sinned,’’ must be taken with some limity. 
tion» ‘Thatis the language of Orthodoxy ‘eon. 
cerning justification. 3 
In another respect, we think the language wn. 
happy. He says, ‘‘Affirmatively, I consider or. 
giveness to consist essentially in reinstating the 
transgressor in his former position; in other 
words, in regarding and treating him as if he had 
never sinned.”” Now, we contend that to re4, 
slate & trangressor, is something quite different 
{though not contrary to) from regarding and treat 
ing bim_as if he had never sinned. The one mty 
be consequent upon the other. Hence, the two 
branches of the sentence cannot be regarded ts 
synonymous. Instead of the phrase “in otlier 
words,” the complete end, should have been wséd 
to convey the true idea, The act or operation by 
which a sinner is restored to a former condition, 
must be something else than the treatment which 
he subsequently receives. (See Matt. xviii, 23— 
35, as illustrated in-the article, p. 347.) 

Again, appealing to the experience of parents, 
our brother says, ‘‘ You overlook his (the child’) 
past offences, and regard him,” &c. So far righi, 
aswe hold it, Again. ‘ You therefore reston 
hun to his former position, and no more remember 
his past faults asa bar to the most affectionate 
intercourse.” (p. 347.) So far from forgivenem, 
and the regarding, &c., being the same thing, 
our author shows that sinners are regarded, &¢. 
before as well as after their re-instatement, restore 
tion, Sc. (Seep. 344.) “God forgives them; 
that is, regards them no longer as transgressoft, 
and reslores them to thein former position.” © All 
experience demonstrates that fo restore, and to te 
gard as restored to privileges, are somewhat dif- 
ferent. And pray tell us, whether reformatisa 
and forgiveness do not save or deliver from the 
disadvantagious oe punishment which 
would otherwise w? In what manner are 
men saved from sin, but not from the punishnmen 
which would certainly follow the sin? Are ‘they 
saved from sins already committed, more than from 
punishment endured? But the article, as a whol, 
is agood one. We hope the author will see these 
queries, He can appreciate them. 

Art. 29. “Geology and Scripture,”—a mighty 
argument by Rev. Wm. Fisusovuen, in favor of 
Geology. Its only fault, if any, is its length! (8 
pages.) What if the worthy publisher should 
strike down the price of copy about one-half?— 
Those who would not write, for that reason would 
be soulless. 


Art. 30. ‘‘Fesrus; a Poem’ of rare merit, by 
an English barrister, elegantly reviewed by that 
promising young brother, T. S. Kinc.. We te- 
joice that he objects to the new notion of salva- 
tion; as if death were’ virtually man’s Savior. 


Art: 31. “The Flesh, Body, &c. as the Cause of 
Sin,” by the Editor of the Quarterly. The read- 
er will not think strange that we give this able 
essay a most hearty welcome, since it exhibits in 
a manner not to be refuted some of the views 
which in our feeble way, we have maintained for 
more than 25 years. This is a masterly artic 
and, ‘ds it Would seem, must put of the question te 
rest. But, it will not be so. Writers will stil 
hold'to the notion that the flesh, literally the flesh, 
the body, is the sinner! Of course, the flesh must 
be converted and become the saint! ft feshin 


and corruption are charged upon the 
man—as well as the body, is chat and sound, 





we cannot be saved from them. 
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knowledge at defiance—to say nothing of Serip-) 
anh , attribute ., ye 4 to Mera dea 
boues, sinews, and the like? , cling to the diter- 
al expressions, or a literal use of them, in the \Jet- 
ters of Paul, and others, when it not.ouly makes the. 
epnges what he. oyerenere has said, but a 

oppose the known operations o , universally ? 
We rejoice that the eclitor of the -has. spor 


ken clearly on this subject, dt tines 
The Seventh Chapter of ivenenan iene 


~ 


Art. $2. “ 
Noles,” by the same, Rev.;H. Baxxov, 2p, 
Indeed, it is a continuation of the same grand argu- 
ment, before named... We should only do our learn-, 
ed.author, and unequalled Commentator, injustice 
by, attempting a compend of his Notes. We will 
quote a few sentences only, with the: hope of soon 

ing the article in the Watchman,—a bait to the 
next Vol. rring to verse 15th, he says, ‘Of 
course, the teats does not here mean what he lit- 
erally says. He trusts to the self-evident character 
of the case to guard against such a misapprehension, 
and freely indulges in rhetorical language which can- 
not be interpreted in, any way, on the supposition 
that it is logical. Every body knows that, in‘moral 
acts, we always do just what on the whole we will to 
do; and that when we do what we condemn, it is not 
because we hate it, but because we. on, the whole 
love it. No act can be a moral act any further, than 
itagrees with the will of the agent,” That is all 
true... And how any man who holds that our, inten- 
tions in what we do, characterize our acts, can still 
hold that we do ead Pa 8 igh we would not 
do, or that our literal flesh’can be. the author of\a 
sinful act, is more than we can conceive. | But,--to 
be serious in the remark, we. expect, that,.cince a 
Doctor of Divinity speaks, the brethren will “ stand 
round,” and not condemn without some reason! 
Sustained the Quarterly and Review must be, at all 


events. 
Art. $8, {Is made up of “ Literary Notices,” for 
a far’ notice "of which; “we” have’ not room: 


The little here said has.beeo, writtep shyrriedly and 
mainly for the purpose of presenting this excellent 
publication, favorably before the Sg oie ts 
PUBLIC. Ovo iO TATE we 


) 





(Onginal. ) 
Autumn Musings, 
BY MRS. & BROUGHTON, 


The chill breath of autumn | is) sweeping over. the 
plain, and its tones have a plaintive and solemn ca- 
dence.—[s the voice of the winds changed since it 
sang in the gay summer bowers, and blended its notes 
with the joyous songs of the plumed warblers? ‘Ah 
no. ‘The change is in our own hearts, and: the: eir- 
cumstances around as, The: flowers’ are fading, 
withering; the foliage of the woodlands wears the 
sickly hue of decay; and the cold frosts bave rifled 
the rich bloom of the summer bowers. Change and 
deeay have been busy too, with beloved human flow- 
ers. The cheek of the young’ mother has grown 
pale and thin, as if the canker-worm were poisoning 
the springs of life, the step grew feeble and slow; 
and when cautious love has-rallied around hér all the 
wisdom of the healing art, and) striven with the 
strong hand of affection to ward off the dreaded 
dart; she has lain quietly down on the cold: pillow 
of death, and her spirit has sought the realms from 
whence no traveller ever returned. ‘The young and 
lovely too have gone down to the . still mansions’ of 
the grave. The soft silken tressés that’ clustered 
around the cherub brow, are damp with the’ cold 
moisture of the tomb, and the night dews steep the 
fresh sods'that cover their rest. ‘The music of cheer- 
ful voices has becdme silent forever; the radiant 
eyes that beamed with intellectual glory have become 
dim beneath the veil of death; and hearts that beat 
warmly at the voice of friendship and love, are now 
pulseless and still as the marble that marks «heir 
resting place. 

Does not the wind borrow its mournful cadences 
from the low spirit-wail that is sounding through the 
heart’s secret chambers? ~ 

Decay, and desolation, and death, are the key- 
notes of the spirit’s sud barp; and nature’s myriad 
voices are made to sound in unison with its. melan- 
choly chant. But why this sadness?) The fruits are 
ripened, and gathered for the comfort of inan’s phy- 
sical natures. The ‘hand of industry has. prepared 


for the coming of storm and cold; andthe mind ldoks}: 


forward to the ensuing spring, with perfect confi- 
detice in the reanimation of decayed vegetation, and} 
the renewal of ail the glory and beauty that is now 
fading in the ehill breeze of autumn. We do not 
mourn simply because the green robes fade from the 
earth; nor because the cold snow covers the valleys 
and plains, and places jts dazzling coronet on the 
mountain peaks, We mourn not for the long bright 
evenings when the stars shed down their glorious 
beams upon the whitened landscape, those hours for 
reflection and holy thought. But this desolation is 
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joy and.love are withering on the columns of the, 
pete mysterious shrine, when the shining curls are 
sunporned on the unbeating. temple of some chernb 
idol; or the shroud and coffin-lid have hidden forey- 
er from our yefirning vision the form that was dear- 


er than life. The winds bear the echo of the spir- 


it’s wailing dirge, when every fibre of the heart was 
bursting with concentrated agony. 

Yet there is a spring-time for the spirit: a glorious 
and immortal dawning that shall radiate over the 
dark valley of death, and startle the sleeping mil- 
lions from their long repose. Do we not believe 
this? Aye, doubters that we are, do we not know 
it? Does not every aspiration of the soul for im- 
mortality, prove that none but a living God could 
have implanted these strong affections in our nature? 
Does not every Jine in. the wide-spread volume of 
the universe go to prove the resuscitation of human- 
ity from the icy bondage of death? AW nature dies, 
to live again; and shall man that master-piece of 
wonderful mechanism, perform a few uncertain evo- 
lutions, and then sink beneath the waves of nonenti- 
ty, an abortion of half formed sentiments; a waste 
of half conceived, god-like ideas; and a splendid 
failure of the most beautiful. fabric. which the ,un- 
known, Mind has ever devised? Why then does the 
mind dwell so much on the pall and the bier? Why 
do we rest our mournful vision on the l orgy of the 
gtave, and never glance with joyous faith, on the 
brightness that glows beyond? 

‘Trae, we must mourn when the loved and the 
lovely are taken from our sight. Loneliness and 
weariness will press upon the spirit, when the living 
links of love are sundered, in life’s. bright cbain, for 
a radiant light that once precicenen our path, has fa- 
ded amid the vapors of the dim, valley of shadows. 
Yet if the beains of earthly love are darkened, has 
not faith revealed a more sublime glory, which beams 
through the flowery vistas of the future? : 

h, the glorious future! Even when earth is all 
dark, with the lowering clouds of sorrow; if heaven- 
born. faith, wave her sun-bright pinions, how the dark 
mists clear away from before the mental vision, 
How the soul mounts upward on eagles’ pinions to 
thé quiet starry shore where storms are ever lulled 
by the soft breath of love; where flowers of high 
immortal beauty deck the blissful bowers with living 
bloom;, and, streams of crystal brightness. murmur 
softly, on over diamond sands, and gleam forever, in 
the unclouded radiance of eternal day. There the 
golden banners of everlasting truth unfurl their daz- 
zling folds, and the shining throng of happified spir- 
its walk beneath the-shade of life’s perennial trees, 
and drink of the pure waters that flow from beneath 
the eternal throne. Oh how bright is the dawning 
of that spring to the believing soul. 

There the heart’s fond affections shall never be 
crushed, and blighted, by inconstancy and treachery. 
Sorrow and darkening change shall never enter 
there, to mar the blissful quiet of those all-giorieus 
mansions. ‘The flowers that faded from our paths 
along the maze of life, shall be restored to our love 
in the golden domes of the. spirit-realm, where the 
dark passions of humanity shall never more annoy, 
or the blight of sorrow and death rest on the buds 
of immortality. . Unlike the evanescent springs of 
earth, the verdure of that dawning season shall with- 
er and die no more. The flowers that bloom in that 
beatified region shail distil their perfumes over daz- 
zling plains that are never shaded by cloud or storm; 
and the glorious pencilings of the immortal ama- 
ranth shall still glow on, while the ceaseless circles 
are marked on the dial-plate of eternity. 

The songs that rise on the pure air shall know no 
discordant note; for ‘Truth, the bright-winged ser- 
aph shall tune the mighty harps of the everlasting 
choir that stand around the throne; and the thrilling 
diapasovs that peel, and swell along the star-arched 
empyrean, shall sound and resound forever the glo- 
rious anthem, of praise, to the Lamb who hath re- 
deemed the nations, apd to Him who sits upon the 
throne of Intelligence and power, forever and ever. 





( Original.) 
Sabbath Evening Thoughts. 


O what a holy, soothing power 
Pervades the heart at this sweet hour, 
Each passion slumbers like the breeze 
Which sleeps, high cradled ’mong the trees; 
While softly o’er the senses stealing 

Come the sweet tones of nature’s lyre, 
Arousing the still depths of feeling 
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Like music of an angel choir. 
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And o’er the scene the moon is smiling, 
Reveatiag ai earch’s Intelingss,” 

And sweetly the fond heart beguiling 


With dreams of love and happiness. 


Father in heaven—my thoughts to thee, 

From nature rise instinctively— 

Source of all beauty, love and joy, 

Well may Thy works our minds employ; ° 

Wh hacen ew ae be filled with sadness 

e’en wly grasshopper. 

Pours forth its qneulel song of gladness 

To lull the weary slumberer. 


Yet hush—upon the stilly air, 

Methinks is borne the voice of prayer— 

The voice of prayer? Why should it be 

Thrilled with,such fearful agony, 

And mingled oft with tones of weeping? 
O mortal! is thy God unkind! 

Or is he deaf, or is, he sleeping, ‘ 
That thus thy wailings load the wind? 


O when will jarring seets unite, 

Great God, to worship thee aright— 

Not with a blind and slavish fear, 

But with firm trust and love sincere, 

Pour forth the heart’s deep, pure devotion, 
Meet offering to a God of love— 

The wildest passion or emotion 
Can never true devotion prove. 


Long we’ve been watching from afar, 
Truth’s slowly rising, morning star— 
Upon the mountain-tops it beams, 
And o’er the plains its radiance streams, 
Yer still o’er many a lonely valley 

A night of gloom is hovering, 
Ani shaded’still'is many an alley, 

' By‘ the destroying angel’s witig. 


Ye, who now stand on Zion’s walls, 

‘To you we look, on we call— 

‘The night is'dark—the foe is: near, 

Arid is there one who shrinks for fear? 

Then quickly hasten to the mountains; 
Go thou, and seek a-safer post, 

Forsake truth’s pure and lovely fountains, 
And join with error’s mighty host. 


¥e shepherds, who love not your sheep, 
But at your posts, all idly sleep, 
Go you, we pray—give up your charge, 
Better to let them run at large. 
How oft do Satan’s wiles entangle; 

Hearts that should thrill with joy and peace, 
When Christian brethren vainly wrangle, 

O how. can truth or love increase? 


Father of light, speed on the day 
When each dark cloud shall roll away, 
And the fair sun of Righteousness 
With brighter beams our world shall bless, 
Then, envy, selfishness and hating, 
Like morning mists will pass away— 
For that blest time, in hope we’re waiting, 
For it, in humble trast we pray. 
Evans’ Mills, N. ¥ 





(From the Columbian Magazine.) 
Oh, Wear for Me no Sable Hue, 
BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Oh, wear for me no sable hue, 
No garb of blazoned grief, when [ 
Shall bid this gladsome earth adieu, 
And fling my spirit’s garment by. 





Nor mark the spot with urn or stone, 
Where worthless dust unconscious lies, 
Within your Joving hearts alone 
The monument I ask should rise. 


And shed for me no bitter tear, 
Nor breathe my name in mournful tone: 
Your smiles ’twas mine to waken here, 
And I would think them still my own. 


Nor link my image ,with regret— 
A pleasant memory I would be, 
To consecrate and brighten yet 
The scenes that,once were dear to me. 
Ah! why should tears bedew the sod 
Where some beloved one‘s ashes rest? 
The soul rejoiceth near its God; 
And can ye mourn that spirit blest? 


Then weep not for the loved one fled 

To realms more pure—a home more fair; 
And call not the departed dead! 

She lives—she loves—she waits you there. 
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The world will tire of war and crime, 
When kacrledge file the joyous earth 
w 
As the waters he ma 


There is no sadder sight on earth, 
To one who loves his kind, 

Than ignorance in shadow Cast 
Upon a human mind. 


There is no bitterer tear than that 
Which dims the sadden’d eye, 

Of one whose darkened youth hath wrong’d 
A spirit pure and high— 


Who, on the crowded stage of life, 
Hath yet his part to learn; 

And forge the weapons he must wield 
In manhood’s conflict stern, 


God's blessing on each gen’rous heart, 
Each pure and gifted mind, 

That to its own bright sphete would raise 
The mass of human kind :— 


A glorious work for patriots’ hands 
. A noble cause indeed! 
n which the boldest tongue may speak, 
The gentlest lip may plead. 


The response to their blended tones 
Should thrill through senate halls, 
As noble question never came 
Within yon granite walls, 
Montpelier, October 20. 





(Original. ) 
Duties of Clergymen towards each other. 


When the merciful Father of spirits requires men 
to love each other, and practice continually towards 
all what the heart desires all to practice towards our- 
selves, we have never learned that clergymen were 
exempted from the claims of this law,—that, in view 
of their high and holy office, or peculiar personal 
sanctity, they were authorized to monopolize the en- 
tire business of petty scandal, low back-biting, and 
insignificant quarrelling. We have supposed that 
clergymen were bound, after exhorting their hearers 
to love their neighbors (even all ) as them- 
selves, to afford a better commentary upon their 
preaching, by their own example, than those give, 
who are almost continually contending with, or abu- 
sing some of their brethren in the sacred office. 
Brethren should certainly dwell together in unity. 
Those who are striving for the promotion of a high 
and holy object, should manifest, in their treatment 
of each other, the pure spirit of their vocation. If 
men profess to love religion, if it is their business to 
teach religion to others, if they require of their fol- 
lowers an exhibition of the christian graces, may not 
the public demand of them a life in some good de- 
gree accordant with these professions? May we not 
88 ; them, in thunder-tones, ‘‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self”: 

What can that professed minister of the Gospel 
do towards leading other men to love their enemies, 
whose daily conduct, whose common conversation, 
whose spitefulness and bitterness, continually evince 
that he himself cherishes cruel and malignant pas- 
sions, is the subject of deadly hatred, knows and 
cares nothing for the pure and holy principles he 
preeseee except in so far as by their proclamation 

e has his livelihood? Absolutely nothing. Worse, 
far worse than this even, must be the influence of 
such preaching, when accompanied by such living. 
Multitudes lack the disposition or ability to distin- 
guish between the wickedness of an unfaithful min- 
ister and the truthfulness of the doctrines he pro- 
claims. Such will always charge the faults, crimes 
and hypocrisy of the man to the system he advocates, 
and hence become most resolutely determined never 
to embrace the truth, because one of its advocates 
80 diagraces it: Within the circle pf such a preach- 
er’s influence, there must be etek teetetbbntiie 
friends of tryth must be discouraged by his follies 
and crimes,—the hearts of the faithful must be made 
sad by the obstacles he will be continually throwing 
in their way,—the timid will be driven by him from 
the true fold,—the indifferent strengthened in their 
stupidity,—and infidels emboldened in their blasphe- 

es 


mies. 

If God’s holy law requires all men to love each 
other, if it forbids anger, hatred and evil-speaking, 
if his Son came into the world to bear witness unto 
the truth and afford the christian a bright pattern of 
what his life should be, surely the minister at God’s 
altar, the man whose business is 

“To point the road and lead the way ”— 

the ambassador of Christ, must not. hate, slander,and 
strive to injure his brother in this great work, If it 
is unmanly and unchristian for laymen to back-bite 


e 
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rpbteben reid Ciegrians certainly 


the scriptures, in common with other men, to let 
their light shine, so that others seeing their good 
works, will be led to glorify their Father in heaven. 
Now, it appears to me’ that ministers should be 
helpers of each other in their labors, A gee than re- 
vilers. 1 feel quite sure they would do more for the 
defence Ms pe ospel hi in sore neranny and 
peace, than can ibly accomp' conten- 
tion, malice ap alandée And how the bi will 
be ‘led to glorify God, by a view of the good works 
of clergymen, while they turn away from their pro 
per avocations to quarrel with and abuse each other, 
is altogether beyond the war of my, mind to con- 
ceive. If there be any ight in such pape, it 
must be very closely allied to that which is, in the 
scriptures denoininated_ darkness. 
ergymen can never very clearly manifest their 
religion hy broils and contentions, neither can they 
very faithfully discharge their duties to each other 
by hatred and animosity. Io giving and receiving 
the right hand of fellowship, do they not promise 
better things than these?’ Do clergymen look u 
this solemn aud interesting service as a mere idle 
and unmeaning ceremony? Do they, when engaged 
in it, join only their hands, while their hearts are 
widely separated? Do they forget all their. solemn 
obligations to love, watch over and counsel each oth- 
er, in their eager haste to peddle some miserable 
tale, prejudicial to a brother’s good name? Alas! 
we fear there is more tattling among a portion of the 
elergy about each other, than sincere praying for the 
prosperity and usefulness of every ministering bro- 
ther. If these things do exist, they ought not long- 
er to continue; and let us hope that the pure influ- 


Jesus’ religion may so operate upon the hearts of all 
clergymen, as to expel hatred and _ ill-will, and pro- 
duce love, holiness and peace. ‘*How good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity!” Let clergymen remember that duty requires 
them to love each other. Let them give earnest heed 
to the words of the blessed Redeemer: ‘ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.” John xiii. $5. 

The ministers of religion are bound to dwell to- 
gether in harmo The spirit. of the Gospel re- 
quires this of all its teachers. Success in the great 
enterprise of turning men from sin to holiness, from 
the world to God and heaven, demands this at their 
hands. A decent self-respect ought to keep them 
from frequent outbreaks of temper and passion, Let 
clergymen be faithful to each other, Let there he 
more friendship, more love, more genuine religion 
manifested by the preachers of God’s boundless 
grace and salvation, and the cause of Christ will not 
suffer at all in consequence. Let clergymen obe 
the directions of Paul: ‘ Let no corrupt communi- 
cation proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifying, that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers. And grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day 
of redemption, Let all bitterness, and wrath, ahd 
anger, and clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice: And be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” Eph. 
iv. 29—$2, MeE.ancrHon, 





( Original. ) 
The Good Man’s Death. 

‘* My friend,” said he, addressing me, “I perceive 
that my last moment is near at hand. I cannot com- 

lain, for my years are already three score and ten. 
Thaw’ looked for this time of departure ever since I 
was a little boy. J then marked the rose-bud; [ saw 
it expand in all its fragrance and beauty. I looked 
again, and it had withered away. This early lesson 
of mortality was never forgotten. From that early 
period, not a day bas passed but I have borne in 
mind this coming, closing scene. Yea, | have always 
lived and acted under a consideration that my period 
was short; I was passing away. 

‘* It pleased Providence to bestow upon me a large 
family of sons and daughters. ‘These I have trained 
in the ways of wisdom and virtue. 1 have seer, in 
my day, that one’s own opinions were usually taken 
for wisdom, and our practice was made the rule of 
virtue. Long, long ago I learned that wisdom and 


virtue existed.in the nature of things, and could not 
be altered to correspond with the miszonceived ideas 
of the narrow-minded. The wisdom which I, have 
endeavored to acquire and communicate to all, as my 
richest gift, has been a knowledge of the duties of 





life, from whatever source this information may be 
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attempts at forming opinions of ‘myself, the rel 
sustained by me oe ry Opeuior'andl ny fellow : 
were rendered somewhat difficult on account of 
conceived opinions. I[ set out with a determinati 
to “ prove all things.” I admitted ‘nothing ne 
good evidence. You will readily understand, dear 
sir, thar I came to @pon many points different: 
ly from those around’ me, | hope { have not’ beer’ 
deceived, I have inquired for truth from every side,’ 
and God is witness of my sincerity. My voice ig 
beginning to fail me. Give me sone of that lemon- 
ade. T will rest a minute. Calf ‘iny friends, all of 
‘them; I want to speak 4 few words to them.” = 
A few moments elapse, and all are at the bed-side,’ 
The venerable parent thus’ addresses them, in @ 
weak but audible voice. ’ 
“My children, you will listen to me with deep at-" 
tention, while you bear the last words of a tender fa- 
ther.’ ‘You know what my life has been. Study my” 
history—follow my example—forgive your enemies’ 
—love thetn—do good to all—and your life shall be” 
joyous, your death-bed shall have no terrors. Re- 
member! I go, in a few moments, to the spirit-land?” 
You will soon follow me;—there we will join in one 
—a sweet, a lasting union, where change can never 
come.” Here, words failed him, he extended his 
band, and as each one pressed it, he whispered fare- 
well. mr gey te breath was catching, bis pales 
intermitted, and oft and more often, when a full and’ 
deep expiration teld that all was over. 
Over the place of his interment, the massive. mar- 
ble rises proud and high. It one day must fall; but, 
the memory of the good man shall then dwell in the. 
hearts of the living, Lowen, Woonsman, 


—X—_—X—s!*_ 
For the Young Folks. 


A Story of the Revolution. 


The following story, related by a mother to her 
children, a few years since, will show the spirit which 
existed among the peonie of New England at the 
trying period to which it relates: 

‘¢ Late in the afternoon of one of the hot days in 
May, *76, when | was a few months short of fifteen 
years old, notice came to ‘Townshend, the place 
where my father used to live, that fifteen troops were’ 
wa . 
The training band was instantly aroused, and 
brother, next older than 1, with others, was selected, 
He did not return till late at night when all were in 
bed. When I rose in the morning, I found my mo-~ 
ther in tears, who informed me that my brother John 
was to march the day after to-morrow morning at 
sunrise. My father was at Boston, in the Massachu- 
setts Assembly. Mother said that John was supplied 
with summer clothes, he must be away seven or eight 
months, and would suffer for want ef winter gar- 
ments. ‘There was at this time no stores, nor arti- 
cles to be had except such as each family would 
make itself. The sight of a mother’s tears always 
brought all the hidden strength of the mind to action. 
I immediately asked her what garments were need- 

ul. She replied, ‘ pantaloons.’ 

© Oh, if that is all,’ said I, ‘ we will spin and weave 
him a pair before he , 

‘ Tut,’ said my mother, ‘the wool is on the sheeps” 
back, and the sheep are in the pasture.’ 

I immediately turned to my younger brother, and 
bade him take a salt-dish and call them to the yard. 

Mother replied, ‘Poor child, there are no sheep 
shears within three miles and a half.’ 

‘| have some small shears in the loom,’ said I. 

* But we can’t spin and weave it in so short a time.’ 

*1 am certain we can, mother.’ 

* How can we weave it, there is a long web of iin- 
en in the loom.’ ’ 

‘ No matter, I can find an empty loom.’ 

By this time’ the sound: of the sheep ‘made me 
quicken my steps towards the yard. I requested my 
sister to bring me the wheel and cards, while I went 
for the wool. I went.into the’ yard with 7 brother, 
and seeured a white sheep, from which I sheared, 
with my loom shears, half enough for a web; we 
then let her go with the rest of the fleece. I sent’ 
the wool in by my'sister. Luther ran for a black 

, and held her while I cut of wool for my fill-’ 
ing, and half of the warp, and then we allowed her 
to go with the remaining part of the fleece. 

he wool thus obtained was duly carded and spun, 
washed, sized and dried; a loom. was found a few 
doors off, the web got in, woven “and prepared, cut™ 
and made, two or three hours: before. my brother’s\ 
departure—that is to sayin forty heurs from the” 
commencement, without help from any modern: im-~ 
provement.” ull gtied? ylod bas 
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weary wept nt. wah aying,, “ I felt no 
as 1 | , bwae | ny country. 
Iw Dhting my poor mo at Se ibhcqeaty a 
garment for my darling brother. Je} fh 

The garment being: , 1 retired and  : 
til my overcharged and bursting heart was relieved.” 
“This. brother was, perhaps, one. of Gen. Stark’s 
soldiers, and with. such a apie to. cope. with, need 
we wonder that Burgoyne did not execute his threat 
of marchiag through the heart of America? 


The Spirit of Liberty. 

Soon after the close of the long Fredth war ‘in 
Europe, a boy was standing on one of the oe, 
that cross the Thames at London, with a number of: 
small birds in a. cage for sale. Ajsailor who was 
passing, observed the little peivonera forering ebout 
the cage, peeping through the wires, and manifesting 
their eager desire to regain dibie Wheery. He sto 

for some time looking at the ‘birds, apparently 
_ thought. At length, addressing the boy, he 


sai 

* How much de you ask for your birds? ” 

“ Sixpence apiece, sir,” was the reply. 

«T don’t ask how much apiece,” said the sailor: 
«how much the lot—f want to buy all hands.” 

The bey began his calculations, and found they 
came te six shillings and. sixpence. 

“ There is your money,” said the sailor, handing 
out the cash, which the boy, received with evident 
satisfaction at his morning trade. No sooner was 
the bargain settled than the sailer opened the cage 
door, and let ali the birds fly away. 

The bey, looking quite astonished, exclaimed— 
«“ What did you do that for, sir?—you have lost all 
your birds.” 

Plt tell you,” said the sailor, “ why Ididit. I 
was shut up three years in a French prison as a 
prisoner'of war, and fam resolved never to see any 
ons in prison that. 1 can make free.”— Youth's 








Tue Biter Birregn.—Some one has told an an- 
ecdote something like this: A gambler challenged an 
old pilot on the Mississippi to’ play a gaine of loo. 
The old fellow was too much for the travelling gen- 
tleman, and bled him $50 in short metre. 

“Now,” said the blackleg, “I'll bet you $50 
against the $50 you have just won, that I can turn 
up a jack the first time trying.” 

* Never mind,” said the pilot, “ let’s have a hand 
at oe sledge. You can easilly get your change back 
at that.’ 

But so far from this, in a few hands the gambler 
was minus $50 more, when he offered to bet one 
hundred dollars he could turn up a jack. 

“Very well, go ahead.” . 

Over went the whole pack. 

“ Weill,” said the gambler, “I reckon there is a 


jack up.” 


Not that you knows on,” said the pilot; “ for 
while we were at old sledge, [ stole out all the jacks.” 

The blackleg had rua against a snag, and he was 
not insured! 





Mysrictsm.—A cute son of the Emerald Isle, who; 
notwithstanding an outward appearance of verdan- 
ey, was more rogue than fool, stept into a small gro- 
cery, kept by a countrywoman of his. 

“ Morrow, Mrs. Fogerty,” said he. 

‘* Morrow, kindly,” was the reply. 

“ What’s the price of them eggs, maum? ” 

“Three pence a couple,” answered Mrs. Fogerty. 

Pat teek up two of the eggs, and gazed around 
the Fremicee with a cireumspective glance— 

“'Thim is great lookin’ herrins,” he observed, ta- 
king ove up from the pile which lay upon the coun- 
ter, “‘ how much is the price? ” 

* Thrappence a coupla—ina’t it chape they are?” 

‘ Faith an’ it is,” said pat, “Pll give you thé eggs 
for the herrins.” 


- “If i?s plasin’ to you it’s *greeable to me,” po- 


litely rejoined Mrs. Fogerty, 

Pat accordingly handed over the two eggs, and re- 
ceiving the two herrings in. exchange, was about to 
depart, when Mrs. Fogerty informed him that he 
forgot to pay for the herrings. 

‘Sure, didn’t [ give you the eggs for the herrins?” 
said Pat. 

“« But you didn’t pay for the eggs.” 

** Arrah! why would I pay for the eggs when I 
dida’t buy ’em? ” 

_ “ Of coorse, of coorse—it’s ravin’ f am this morn- 
in’,” answered the bewildered woman, “but it loak- 
ed quare to me when J didn’t get any money.” 





Col. Baddens, who was vary fat, heing, aceosted 
by a man to whom.he owed,money, with how,.d’ye 
do? answered, «pr well, [thank youy you: 
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i ove Bae tisguw sei sie! 
Mr. Cossertr’s Orreronw or Trs.—"lt: is nofo-: 
rious,” says Mr. C., “that tee-has no,useful ' 
in it; that it contains, yy ag ‘that in, 
sides being good for nothing, has badness in it, be- 


many'cases, and in all cases to shake and wea 
nerves, ‘It iv, in fact, a weaker ‘kind of i 
which enlivens for the momeat and deadens: after- 
wards, ,At any. rate it cemmuuicates no strength, to 
the body; it does not, in any degree, assist in afford- 
ie Sri labor demands. It is, then, of no use.” 
ONTRARY Opryrons.—An English ‘work of high 
authority says. “ We have hear mach of the bad 
effects of tea, but we have never felt nor observed, 
them. If tea. were so: pernicious as it has, been rep- 
resented by some, its effects must certainly be evi- 
dent in China, where it is drank by all ranks; yet so 
far from being thought hurtful in that country, it is 
held in high ‘estimatiqn. We are toid by those who 
have written the history of China, that inflammato~ 
ry diseases are less frequent there than in many oth 
er countries, which is ascribed solely to the liberal 
use of tea.” 
An able writer in the Encyclopedia Brittanica ob- 
serves that ** it must be observed by all that tea is 
an antidote against intemperance, and that he who 
relishes the one will. seklom run. into) the other. 
Raynal says that tea has coatributed more to the so- 
briety of this natiou than the severest laws, the most 
eloquent harangues of christian orators, or the best 
treatises of morality. We have nodoubt but it may 
be hurtful to some particular consitutions in partic- 
ular circumstances; but we suspect that the nervous 
disorders, so often attributed to tea, rather owing to 
hereditary diseases, to want of exercise, and to ir- 
regularity in food or sleep, than tu tea.” 
Dr. Leake, an English physician of celebrity, as- 
— ee *¢ weak tea, drank too hot, will weniger 
and if too strong ma ve equally pernicious by 
affecting the head dng staid But. when itis 
drunk in moderation, and not too warm, with a 
large addition of milk, I believe it willseldom prove 
hurtful, but on the contrary salutary. After study 
or fatigue it is a most refreshing and cratefal repast; 
it quenches thirst and cheers the spirits, without 
heating the blood; and the pleasing society with 
which we so often partake of it is no inconsiderable 
addition to its value; for whatever affords rational 
oo to the tnind will always contribute to bodily 
ealth.” 

In addition to the foregoing testimonies in favor 
of tea, we can, and perhaps, may reatier, ci tue 
opinions of other eminent men, including Dr. Rush 
and Cooper. We have time and room at present 
only to say that if tea, as the Abbe Raynal observes, 
has any affect to counteract a propensity to the in- 
ordinate use of intoxicating liquors, it is very pat- 
riotie to encourage its consumption in the United 
Staes especially if it be true, (as +e believe it is) 
that the tea plant may be successfully cultivated in 
our own territories.—N. E. F 





Posten Remrarxs.—* Do you keep pins and 
needles?” inqusied a strapping fellow the other day 
at a dry goods tore. 
“« Yes,” replied the shop-keeper, “ all sorts of nee- 
dies and pins.” rin @ 
‘«* Well, then, I will have some ten pins and terra- 
pins.” : 
Guessinc.—“ Paddy, my boy, jest tell me how 
many cheeses there is in this bag, and faith I'll give 
you the whole five.” “ Five,” says paddy. ‘‘ Ah? 
by my soul, bad luck to the man that told ye.” 











Rowes or Errquette.—No man yot strops his 
razor on the corner of a book should think to keep 
company with him vot strops it on one of the patent 


strops. 

ee vot gets.a slap with a cow’s tail, should 
think himself as good as the gemman vot gets kicked 
by a justice of the peace. 

No gemman vot only has the tooth-ache, should 
think himself as good as the gemman vot has a tooth 
pulled out, 





If a hog runs between your legs and trips you up, 
ask pardon of the animal for standing in his way, 
and be sure that you wipe your clothes with a white 
handkerchief. 





Woman.—There’s a purple half to the grape, a 
mellow half to the peach, a sunny half to the globe, 
and a “ better half” to, man. 





Elixer. (He licks her.) 





cause it is well known to produce waat of sleep A ; 
a A ‘che 


What medicine does a cruel man give to his wife? 


THE WATOHMAN. 
MONTPELIER, NOVEMBER 8, 1845. 














Theological Controversy, 


4 : 
Letter to the Rev. R..T. Mason, Methodist Preacher in 
Rutland, Vt. ere 


Dear Sir,—When I offered you my columns fora 

contipversy on endless misery, &e., I did not expeet that 

you would remaimincog. As your calling and place of 
residence have already appeared in the Watchman, and 
as stand personally before the public, 1 shall expect 

you to write over your own proper signature. Ido not 

like to: write against fictitioas namve, beeause I think 
such writers are more liable to take improper liberties 
with an opponent whose name is before the public. T 
shall, therefore, address my letters te your proper name, 
whether you sign it to. your articles or not. 

The simple thesis which you endeavor te maintain, is, 
that the Scripture ‘declaration, “The wages of sin is 
death,”” ‘*teaches the doctrine of the endless mnsery or 
death of the sinner as the proper penalty of the divine 
law.’ There is no dispute between us about the wages 

of sim being death, for T maintain this as much as you; 
but the entire question between us is, about the duration 
of this death. I have affirmed it as my belief, that this 
death will last as long as sin lasts, and no longer, while 
you affirm that man actually deserves endless misery for 
his past sins; and to prove the doctrine of expuess 
death, you cité the ‘deélaration, “the wages of sin is 
[not shall be] death **—which declaration, declares ab- 
solutely nothing at all about the duration of this death. 
Mast net the testimony to prove a proposition be equiva- 
lent to the proposition itself? Do you design to beg the 
point which you ought to prove, viz. the endlessness of 
this death? FI shall not allow you this privilege, and I 
submit to our readers, whether your letter, on our first 
page, contains even the semblance of an argument or 
proof of endless misery. Have you quoted even one 
text and attempted to show how that text proves sueh a 
horrid sentiment? Not one. 


I will now notice your metaphysical reasonin 
that endiess aeath Zz the pecans wr we raw. gad mater 


death is the penalty ofthe law, why did you not just 
bring forward ** the law and the testimony,”’ with the 
said penalty of endless torment plainly stated as a part 
of said law? Evidently, because no such law, with the 
penalty of endless death affixed thereto, can be found in 
the Bible! Show us this law and this penalty, and we 
yield the point. But te your argument. It is thus stated 
in paragraph second. “If sin produces its proper pun- 
ishment, it is necessarily eternal in duration, or man is 
not saved by divine. mercy, but by justice alone.’’ 

I do net know how to understand you. Do you mean 
to say, ‘* If sin produces its proper punishment it [sin] 
is necessarily eternal?” or do you mean, “ If sin pro- 
duces its proper punishment it |punishment] is necesaar:- 
ly eternal?” We ask you to explain. Your language 
is ambiguous. But, whichever way you may mean, we 
will show that your argument proves nothing to your 
purpose—your conclusion does not follow from your pre- 
mises. You,might affirm, with the same propriety, that, 
if a fever or disease produces its proper pain, it is neces- 
sarily eternal in duration, or man is not: saved from that 
disease and pain by mercy, but by justice alone. Are 
your perceptions so obtuse that you cannot see how a 
man can be saved by mercy, frem a disease and the con- 
sequent pain thereof, unless the disease and paimeare 
necessarily eternal in duration? I admit that the dis- 
ease and pain will run on until it is removed and the pa- 
tient healed; but I do not allow that justice requires such 
a result. Justice requires that transgression should 
cease—requires obedience. You must_have a singular 
idea of justice, to suppose that, because a man has com- 
menced sinning, justice requires him to sin on eternally! 
I maintain, that man.is saved by the grace or merey of 
God—net from, nor in opposition to justice, but in accor- 
dance with its eternal requisitions,, Jusiice and merey 
are not at war with each other, but exist in perfect har 
mony, Your idea seems,to be, that there can be no 
mercy or grace in saving asianer, unless he is saved frow 








1 hold, my }own,?: ‘* Yes, sir,” rejoined the | man, 
“and mine, too, to my sorrow.” A 4 


let it sink gently and gradually, 


If you have contracted am injudicious: friendship | justice. » This is abeurd. If;a parent’s law requires his 


child.te be in.a state of physical health, and the child 
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has vite oe ‘law and is ick ,/and justice requires the 
pain'to continue as long as the disease lasts, and no 
Jonger, and the child, left to. himself, either cannot or 
will not extricate himself from this diseased state, and 
the parent, bythe use! of! means, restores’ the. child to 
health, is not such a restoration, both gracious and mer- 
ciful? Certainly... Does) justice, require the child to re- 
main sick and-suffering te all eternity? Or, is there no 
mercy in saving it, unless; Justice does thus require? 
The. fact.,is, justice. requires only that. ‘the pain shall 
continue as long as the disease lasts, and no longer—gnot 
that the disease shallcontinue. Sin is a disease. The 
consequences of sin are its punishment. These must last 
as long as sin Jasts,. Save from sin, and they will cease. 

Man, left to himself alone, never would have saved him- 
self, though justice does not require him to remain in his 
state of sin. Justice still. requires obedience of him. 
God devises and uses means to restore the sinner to vol- 
untary obedience... The sinner does nothing to merit 
God's grace or assistanee, therefore, God’s work of re- 
storing him to obedience, is entirely of grace—is mercy 
—not in opposition to justice, but in accordance with it, 
because justice requires obedience of the sinner, and the 
work of bringing the sinner.to obedience, is salvation. 

I trust, L, have now. shown the. fullacy.of your argu- 
ment, by showing clearly, that saving the sinner from a 
state from which he never would have been saved if left 
to himself alone—which salvation he does nothing to 
merit—is of grace or mercy, though justice does not re- 
quire the sinner to remain eternally in that state. 

I admitted in my formor article, that if God had not 
designed to save man, he never would have been saved 
—if God had not given man eternal life, man never 
would have received this life; but, this is considering 
things as they are not; rather, than as. they really. are. 
Man never would have been saved from, natural death— 
he would have slept internal unconsciousness, if God 
had not appointed a resurrection to raise him to immor- 
tality; but does it follow from this, that Justice. requires 
all to remain eternally under the dominion of natural 
death? Certainly not. The same is true with regard to 
spiritual or moral death. If God had not undertaken to 
save sinners, they would have remained in moral death 
as long as they held, a conscious being, and then would 
have annk_ into eternal uneancei-~~—--> 

Lallow that God was not bound by any merits of man 
to give him eternal, life; but God. is bound to act in ac- 
cordance with his own nature, which is love, and love 
determined his will to make this gift; and the fact, that 
God has given to all. eternal life, is the. very reason why 
there neither, is, nor can be any eternal death under his 
government. If all men had died an eterna! death inAdam, 
then, none could have been made alive in Christ until 
eternity is past, unless it be in violation of justice!, The 
truth is this, all die in Adam, and all would have re- 
mained eternally dead, if God had not designed to make 
them alive in, Christ; but, as justice does . not require 
them to remain eternally. dead, therefore there is no in- 
justice in making them alive, and as God thus designed 
to make all alive; there can be no eternal death. 


You talk, as if you supposed, the love of God ** must 
be subject to his will’’—that his will and the ‘* princi- 
ples of eternal rectitude’? must hold in check ** the vari- 
able impulses of a doting, domineering passion’’ of love 
in the Creator. If you do not mean this, your language 
has no meaning, and if you do mean this, the idea is im- 
pious and blasphemous! Do you not know that “GOD 
iS LOVE,” and that his will is the will of Love; hence, 
his will.must ever be in perfect harmony with pure love 
or goodness, and can never oppose, repress, or, be in op- 
pdsition to love. What an idea, that there should be in 
the divine mind, a conflict between the love of God and 


_his will! Ireaffirm, God is under obligation to act in ac- 


cordance with his own nature—/ove—and it is the nature 
of God to save sinners, therefore, he is under obligation 
ta save. But man mever can merit salvation, nor do any 
thing to put God under the least obligation to save him. 
I will refute you by another arg t. Iwill reduce 
your position to an absurdity. It is a rule of logic, that 
an argument that proves too much, proves nothing for 
him who uses it. This is your case. You affirm that the 
wages of sin is eternal death or misery, but all have sin- 
ned, and all must receive their wages, therefore all must 
suffer eternal death. Hence, it is just as certain that 
God will inflict eternal misery on all, as it is that he will 





pay all their just wages!. onde, you have universal 

endless’ ddm*iation!: «** Ivealt ‘this,?’) Partialisni )*‘ ship- 
wrecked"? Bat in’ ‘your shattered: bark: off} 
from the Wark “Tek of real, endlews: damnation, 
entreat you to spare thé lives. of your passengers and 
crew, until the good; sound vessel ’’ of universal grace, 
and salvation picks you -up'and saves you: and all other 
sinners, by grace—not'from justice—but from your sins! 
You say “* Siitely’ Universalism teaches'a bad doctrine 
to the sinner. It teaches universal damnation, instead of 
universal salvation.’’ Very well, we allow that Univer- 
sulism teaches universal,.damnation or condemnation— 
not *tinstead”’: however, but as well as, universal :salva- 
tion. The Bible teaches'clearly, both universal punish- 
ment and universal salvation—universal damnation and. 
universal salvation. ity you. deny this, I will prove it,— 
You think, that to teach universal damnation is ‘* a bad, 
doctrine to the sinner.’’ If it is a bad doctrine to the 
sinner, to teach him that he must sarely ‘be justly pun- 
ished for his sins, then, I suppose, to teach him that ‘ye 
shall surely die,’” you would call, a good doctrine to the 
sinner. So you call the doctrine, the old Serpent preach- 
ed to eur first parents, a good doctrine to the sinner!! 

I hold that God originally designed, that man should 
enjoy the blessing of immortality, only by the resurrec- 
tion to immortality—not because he was created immor- 
tal;--and)as Ged never designed but one plan to confer 
salvation and eternal life on man, that is, by Jesus Christ, 
all your'talk about “ two'eternal lives’ is sheer non- 
sense to me, and has no force or’ pertinency in it; what- 
ever. 

You incidentally introduce the expressions, ‘* second 
death’? and ‘* vengeance of eternal fire,’’ but you make 
no ‘attempt’ toshow how these expressions, sustain or 
teach the doctrine of endless misery. When’ you make 
such an attempt, it will be time for ine to meet you, and 
I trust, I shall be ready to do. so., As you make no reply 
to-what){ said of your admissions. relative to, the will of 
God, our’readers are: left-to draw ‘their own inferences 
from your ¢ouitse, it that particular: ' 

In your next, I shall expect you to make some wiih! 
in the argument, and bring forth ‘your strong reasons’’ 
and other testimony to show that a passage which says 


nothing about efernal death, means etefnal death. 
x um yours for the truth’s sake. 
E. Ba.uov. 





A Tract Noticed. 

Some friend has sent usa tract, entitled ‘* Reasons 
from the Bible, for believing that the future punishment 
of the wicked will be endless, by Rev. Andrew Fuller’’ 
—published by the American Tract Society, and number- 
ed 134,—with a request that we should give our reasons 
why this tract does not convince us of the truth of end- 
less ponishment. The only reason why it does not con- 
vine f this doctrine, is, because we deem the. argu- 
ment entirely inconclusive.. Wherein it is inconclusive, 
we will now attempt to show briefly. 

1. Mr. Fuller says, his first’ proof of endless punish- 
ment consists of *‘.4ll those passages of Scripture which 
describe the future states. of men in contrast.’? He then 
goes on and ‘quotes, perhaps, fifty'pieces of texts, without 
any regard to their eonnection or original application, 
and says, ‘‘I consider these passages as designed to ex- 
press the FINAL STATES OF mEN.”’ We have exam- 
ined them all, and we see no evidence that even one of 
the passages he quotes, was designed to express the final 
state of any man, either good or bad. Mr. F. says, 
‘*« The state of the righteous, which is all along opposed 
to that of the wicked, is allowed to be final.” We do 
not allow any such thing. Thus we dispose of his first 
argument. 

Mr: F’s second argument embraces those passages in 
which the terms “* everlasting, eternal,’’ &c., are applied 
to punishment. On these words, Mr. F. says, ‘I have this 
simple rule of interpretation, that every term be taken 
in its PROPER sense, except there be something. in the 
spbject or connexion which requires.it to be taken other- 
wiseg’) We agree to this rule, and deny that endless 
duration is the proper meaning of the original terms ren- 
dered everlasting. We allege that ‘‘indefinite duration’ 
is the proper meaning of these words. 

2. We affirm that there is much in the nature of pun- 
ishment, which requires these terms to be taken as ex- 
pressive of Jess then infinite duration when applied to 





punishment. 





°S. “None of the” 
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his w he onl 
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Mr. ‘F’s third proof:of endless ptubeiiesiner is, Ale 
those passages which express the duration of fature pun 
ishment by implication or ‘by forms of speech which ima 
ply the doctrine in question.”” Mr, F, quotes a number 
of passages which he applies to the immortal, incorrup. 
tible state, but as he assumes his application without 
even an attempt at proving it, and we see no evidence of 
the correctness of his application, we.dismiss this pelst 
without any further comment. ; .. 

His fourth proof is, ** All those passages whieh imply” 
that a change of heart and a preparation for heaven zs 
confined to the present life.’ 

We believe in all the change necessary to save a sinner 
and fully sanctify his nature, but we do not believe that 
this change is confined to the present life, because obser’ 
vation, experience and seriptute teach us, that pone are 
perfectly sanctified or sinless and holy in the present life; 
therefore, the work of sanctification must extend be- 
yond this life, or none can ever enter a perfectly: ho- 
ly heaven. Dr. Clarke thinks the passage, “‘ Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while 
he is near,” means, ** Seok ye the Lord because he may 
be found; call ye upon him because he is vear,”’, The 
other passages which Mr, Fi cites under this head, have’ 
no reference to the future world and therefore are not 
to his purpose. “Now is: the day of salvation,”* and 
that day will continue to last, until Christ shall destroy 
all sin, and death the last enemy—saye the. world, and 
see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, when — 
kned shall bow, and God shall be all in all. i 


1d host weieeaAe: 
the” immortal state, 
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Norwich University. 

We acknowledge the receipt of * | Catalogue, of, the 
Corporation, Officers and Cadete of thei Norwish Vistiep ti 
sity, for, the Academic! yeat, 1844-5. 

Facu.ry.—Trvmaw B. RANsoM,M. A., President) 
and Professor ot natural philosophy, practical and mili- 
tary science, and political economy. A. LoveLann, 
M. A.; Vice President. . Benzamin F. Mansn,M. Ai, 
Professor of mathematics''and civil engineering. - Rev, 
James D. Burver, M. A., Professor of Languages and 
English literature. Cuarzes E. Denison, A. B., Tu- 
tor in the languages, adjutant and librarian. 

The number of Cadets who have attended this Univer- 
sity during the last year is 79,.: Degtees were conferred 
at the last Commencement as follows, viz.: The degree 
of A. B. on Chas. E. Denison, Edmund B, Kellogg, Or- 
lando D. Miller, D. 8S. C. M. Potter,, Simon Preston and 
Otis S. Tenny. ‘‘Aaster of Military Science’’ was con- 
ferred on Wm. A. Newman, E. B. Kellogg and 0, D. 
Miller. Honorary Degrees—Rev. Joel Clapp, D. D., 
Hosea Doten, M. A., Dr,’ Luther Cocharn,; M. A. 

We liave been much interested and pleased with the 
plan, course of studies, internal regulations and disci- 
pline of this institution, as presented in. the Prospectus. 
This University is well.worthy of the attention of those 
who may wish to attend a Military School. 





Lebanon Institute, 

We rejoice to learn that the excellent school at Leba- 
non, N. H., is in a flourishing condition, so far as patron- 
age and good teaching are concerned, under the judicious 
care of Mr. Hoskins, and Miss' Tenney; and needs 
only a little generous aid to liquidate an old debt, to be 
permanently and ereeereey established. R. §. 

Notice, 

The Conference notified to be holden at South Wood- 
stock, is by particular request from thence, postponed to 
the fourth Wednesday and Thursday in Nov,. — R. §. 


Remittances for the, Watchman... ..« » 
P.M, Londondery for J. P..U\;'T» Ts Sutton’ for self, 
E. S- Ashfield, Maes. for self $1; G. M: \Priceville, Pa. 
for self $1; P. M, Burliogton for A. C.;, E..H. Je Hart- 
ne for self and W. T. Rev. E. B, No. Bennington for 
H. and D.H.; P. M4 Swanton Center for W. R. $3; 
t. L. Colbrook N. H., ant t L. $1; J. B. B. Weybri 
for self $2; T.. W. C: Leyd en, A ‘98 for Neigh: 
there, P.M. Swanton ter for W. C. and 0. F 
Riehford, N. 
Granville, N.Y. for self $2; P.M Clintonville, N. ¥.’ 





if qille for F. F.; L. A. of Reeding $7; for subi,, thare. 














E. P. Brownsville for self $2; E. B. H. 
for Pi H..$2; F. B. Hinsdale for 0: D.; ‘P.M. Nichol | 
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| Mews Items. 
ao a X Qi UU REO ta! : Pree es” 
The Legislature of’ this State adjourned last 
“{hursday. morning, being in, session four weeks from 
the commencement. io wee ai le J 





A. Ai 





There are now a number of gentlemen engaged in 
surveying and examining Mlinois river. They are 
to report to the next Congress as to the practicabili- 
ty of constructing a ship canal, so as to connect the 
Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico. 





Mr. Wise, our Minister at Rio, is making astound- 
ing discoveries in regard to the slave trade, and ex- 
posure of the pseudo-philanthropy of the English in 
their pretended efforts te check the hideous traffic. 
‘These developement will shortly come before the 
country in an authentic form. 





STANDING 1N THE Prntory.—Victorine, aslave of 
Theodore Yard, who had been tried and found guilty 
on a charge of larceny, and sentenced to stand for 
one hour in the pillory, and to receive twenty-five 
lashes, yesterday morning underwent the sentence of 
the law. From the hour of 10 to 11 A. M., she was 
stationed in the Place d’Armes, in front of the Re- 
corder’s office, with a large blue paper cap upon her 
head, upon which was printed the word voleuse, 
(thief.) Uppa her breast, was also a placard, upon 
which was written her name, crime and sentence. 
Npon the expiration of the hour, she was remanded 
back to jail, where the number of lashes, in accord- 
ance with the sentence, was inflicted on her person. 
—N. QO. Bee, Oct. 22, 





The Catholic Church at Martinsburgh, Va., was 
robbed on Wednesday night 29th ult. The thieves 
horke open the tabernacle, took from it one silver 
chalice, an ostenserium and ciborium, which were 
plated; they also took a naviculam, six plated candle- 
sticks and other articles belonging to the service of 
the church. 








Mr. Douglas Houghton, State Geologist of Mich- 
igan, was drowned near Eagle River, Luke Superi- 
or, during a violent snow storm on the night of the 
18th ult. 


es _— 





Appointment By THE Presipent.—Robert L. 
Longhead, of Pennsylvania, as consul of the United 
States for the port of Londondery, in Ireland, in the 
place of Jaifies McDowell, declined. ‘ 


RRA RAPP PAPA 


The Alleghena Methodist Conference lately re- 
quired, that no minister shall be admitted into this 
conference who uses tebaco in any of its forms ex 
cept as medicine, and in that case satisfactory evi- 
dence shall be given, 





~~ 


Tt is said that an individual has recently died in 
Philadelphia, leaving property worth $50,000, who 
had for a long time’ been receiving alms from the 
guardians of the poor! 





A Goov One.—Soon after the war of 1812, an 
American vessel with a crew of green Yankees, 
moored at St. Catherine’s dock in London. 
the Yankees pitched into a large warehouse, and the 
proprietor, presumiog from his appearance that he 
was a green one, accosted him: 

“ Fa-fr-riend, ca-can you t-t-tell m-m.” Here his 
stuttering stopped his speech, and his hook-keeper 
advanced tu his assistance, saying: 

* He was going to ask you if you knew why Ba- 
Jaam’s ass spoke.” 

Wall, I guess I do,” replied Jonathan: “I guess 


Balaam was a stuttering man and couldn’t speak, so 


his ‘ass spoke for him.” 
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. In this village, om the 4th inst., Dr. Eowanp Lams, 
ed 74, We shall make no attempt to do justice to the} 
life and character of him who has) ‘90 Jong and so 
generally known in allthis » by the familiar desig- 
nation of Dacter Lamb. )to.say, the general re- 
mark of all who knew him, is, ‘‘ He hag been a very 
useful man ia his day,’ , He has_enjoyed a high. reputa- 
tion a3 a family physician, which he won by his skill, un- 
wearied attention and faithfulness in his treatment of the 
sick. He was possessed of a mild and friendly disposi- 
tion, which endeared him to his friends and acquaintan- 
ces, so that his departure from’ the social circle moves 
the sympathies of mary hearts. From many conversa- 
tions with the Doctor on the! sabject of retigion, we be- 
lieve we are warranted in saying, that so far as his mind 
was made up with regard to the final seas of man, he 
was a Restorationist,—or a believer in the final salvation 
of all men, Ep. 
in Plainfield, Nov, 6th, Miss Ermina Dodge, daughter 
of Jonathan S. Dodge, aged 18. 
In Danville Vt. Oct. 16, Mrs. Judith Dole, Mother of 
Gen. Dole, aged 85 years. By this event of Divine 
providence a large circle of mourning friends are called to 
part with one, long endeared to them by her many virtnes 
and christian graces, . It is but_a just tribute to her mem- 
ory, to say, she was one of the excellent, of the earth,— 
amiable, exemplary and devout; one of the best of mo- 
thers—an highly esteemed friend and an experimental 
christian. In word and’ in deed a Universalist. Sister D. 
had nsually enjoyed very good health, and even in her 
fast sickness she suffoied but little pain. Often did she 
express her gratitude to God for the many blessings 
granted her, and indeed her every act and thought—her 
whole life, showed that'she was not unmindful of the 
source, from whence came these blessings: To Br. Tabor 
she said, a short time before her death, ‘‘ God has ever 
been kind to me, and,even now, he deals gently with 
me.’’ In this happy frame. of mind she bade adieu to 
her dear friends of earth and slept in Jesus. 
Blest is the scene when Cnristians die 

When holy souls retire to rest: 
How mildly beams the closing eye! 

How gently heaves the expiring breast. 


So fades ‘a summer cloud away: 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er. 
So gently shuts the éye ‘of day ; 

So dies. a wave along the shore. 

May the, friends of the deceased find consolation, in 
this hour, of need, in the gospel of Chrict, ‘+ which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth;”’ and in life, imitate the virtues of our departed mo- 
ther in Israel, that their.death may be like hers. The 
funeral services were performed by Br. L. H. Tabor, and 
a discourse delivered from 2 Cor. i. 3, 4. E. C, P. 


To Mr. and Mrs. L. on the death of their son, who 
died at Plainfield, September, 1845. 
BY MRS. M. J. ASHCROFT. 

Sweet child! months had not passed away, 

Sinee in thy fair and happy home, 
i watched thee at thy childish play, 

Nor dreamed that death.sosoon would come, 
Wealth spread around with generous hand, 

‘To make thy childhood free from care, ” 
And on the fature brightly beamed 

The bliss to which thy hfe is heir. 


A father’s arms in tenderest |: ve, 

Were twined around thy Jittle form. — 
Thy gextle mother’s fond caress 

pon thy little cheek was warm ; 

O! cherished by a love so fond, 

How could death find so fair a thing! 
And wither every earthly joy 

By the dark shadow of his wing. 





Yes thouart dead,—a gentle friend 
Hath told me of thine early doom, 
And can it be thy lovély form 
is resting in the darksome tomb? 
I did notdeem my arms had held 
An angel, with his wing half spread, 
T did not dream so soon to hear, 
That thow wert slumbering with the dead. 


Farewell! in yonder worlds of bliss, 
Where pain and death can never come, 

Spared from the toil and strife of this;— 
Rest! in thy bright eternal home, 

And may the ‘hearts that mourn thee here,— 





Br. N. C. Hodgdon will preach at East Randolph next 


‘Sabbath, (to-morrow.) 


Brs. Warren and Payne will exchange services the 2nd 
Br. Warren will-preach at Plainfield, 


Sabbath in Nov. 
‘and Br. Payne at Calais. 


Br. H. A. Dixon appoints to preach ia Westford the 


2d Sunday in Nov. 


The Editor will preach in Williston, the 3d Sabbath in 


November. 


Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach at Cumbridge the 3d 


Sabbath in Nov, 


Br. N. C. Hodgdon'will preach at Ratidolph Centre the 


4th Sabbath in Noy. 


Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge, the 4th Sab- 


bath in'this month, 





W hen Jife’s uncertain path is trod, 
Meet, in a higher; holier sphere, 

‘Their cherub son,—their Father God. 
In Danville Vt. Oct. 17, Mr. John Weeks, aged 56 
ears. The circumstances associated with the death of 
Br. ‘Weeks are peculiarly distressing. For a number of 
years he had been subject ‘to occasional fits of insanity, 
and in ‘this state of mental derangement he committed 
the melancholy deed of putting an end to his own life, 
leaving a disconsolate wife, family and whole community 
to mourn his sudden exit. ‘The fatal act was committed 
about,.2 o’clock P.M. by his cutting his threat with a 
razor, yet he lingered until 8 in|the evening when his 
spirit bid an eternal, adieu. to its. earthly tabernacle of 
clay and returned te the God. who gave it. Just before 
his death he seemed to revive, and his reason, to resware 
her throne, but he was still unconscious of what bad 


he attempted t ‘her in bee amost overpowering 
affliction, by that ooh would not only pro- 
vide for her and the ch , but that he would provide 
for his welfare also. the ‘the anxious iries of his 
friends in relation to the nearness of »he replied 
that he was well aware that he wagnizh unto death; 
and that he was prepared and willi ‘nadie apa be mah 
Jesus. In this frame of mind he bid a short farewell.to 
his dear family and *slept,’’—calmly and with that 
serenity which seemed to say— 
‘T bow my soul to the will of heaven, 
Oh Death! and not to thine.” eh - 
Our deceased brother had long been a resident of Dan- 
ville, where he was favorably known as one of its most 
industrous and respectabie inhabitants. Integrity char- 
acterized him in business—firmness’ in. principles and 
practice in faith, In a word, those who knew him best, 
esteemed him highest, And though taken from their 
society in this sudden and painful manner, no one, we 
presume, will be so uncharitable as. to deny that he has 
gone tothe society of just men made perfect. His po- 
litical and religious principles were of the most, liberal 
cast. Friendly, and even, without.a doubt, he believed 
in the One only True and Living God, who is the Savior 
ef all men; and with the clear eye of faith he looked 
forward to the final consumation of God’s purpose, ‘‘ to 
gather together in one all things in Christ, when all flesh 
shall see together the salvation of God.”* May God in 
the plentitude of his mercy, remember this deeply afflict- 
family, and be unto them a Husband and Father. Unto 
Him we confidently commend them in this afflictive be- 
reavement, and to close would say, in the. language of 
the Apostle, ‘‘Whom the Lerd loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as sens; for what son 
is he whom the father chasteneth not?’’ Heb. xii. 6, 7. 
E. Cc. P. 


In Keene N. H., June 7th ult., Orson son of A. Neal 
Esq., of Hartford Vt., aged 26 years. From an impaired 
state of health the late Br. (or Mr.) N. was induced to 
resort to the acquisition of an education, in which he 
progressed with astonishing rapidity. He soon entered 
Norwich University, where he remained until the com- 
mencement of his last sickness, Dec. 1842, [then a mem- 
ber of the sen. class.) He was a young man of ‘an ele- 
vated mind—admired asa scholar—respected as a citi- 
zen and as a friend, beloved. The first of Feb. ult., he 
repaired to Keene for medical aid, at which place he tar- 
ried while that little of life remained. In the meantime, 
near the termination of two and a half years of a linger- 
ing, yet severe illness, he cheerfully assented to the 
painful operation of amputation of a limb, even, when 
the tide of life was fast ebbing, and the lamp of his ex- 
istance was nearly extinguished. Enduring all with chris- 
tian fortitude and patience, expressing with candor, and 
evident joy a lively haope in the blessed and glorious im- 
tmortafity, and uitimate happiness of all_ intelligences 
which to his thirsty spirit, was a sweet draught, of Heav- 
en’s richest consolation, from the inexhaustible fouut of 
immortal bliss. He, in peaceful tranqdility, calmly re- 
signed his spirit to the God who gave it, leaving a wide 
circle of friends and relatives to deeply mourn bis early 
departare. aad sorrow the loss of the realization of their 
fondest anticipations, yet while a sweet remembrance of 
him twineth around their hearts, and his virtues, fondiy 
linger upor their memories; a monitor, sweet in accents, 
soft, whispering, stealeth upon them, to solace their . 
grief, that, ‘‘ the end of that man is peace.”’ 

On him fair science dawned in happier hour, 

Awakening into bloom young fancie’s flower; 

But frowning fortune with untimely blast, 

‘The blossom withered and the dawn o’ereast! 

Discourse by Rev. J. D. Pierce. St. John, xi. 25, 26. 

Printers in N. H., are requested &c. Ls 








State of Vermont, 
District of Bradford, ss. 

In Probate Court, at Bradford,in said District, on the 14th 
day of October, 1845.—On application of Israel C. Abbott, one 
of the devisees to the willof Mary Comstock, late of Straff- 
ord, in said district, deceased testate, for a distribution and 
perce of the said deceased’s estate, among the devisees he 

aving an interest in the same.—It is ordered that a hearing be 
had before said Court, on said application, ata sessien thereof 
to be holden at Cady’s Inn in Bradford, im said district, on 
the second ‘Tuesday of November next, and that notice to a!l 
interested be given by publishing this order three weeks suc- 
cessively in the Universalist Watchman printed al Moatpe- 
lier, the last of which to be before the day of hearing, thee 
they may appear at said time and place if they see cause & 

ect. ? 
15 4. W, D. PARKER, Judge. 


NOTICE. 
MS WISE, Occulist and Optician from 437 Broadway, 
N.Y. Has arrived and taken reoms_in,Riker’s Building 
opposite the Bank, where members of tne Legislature and oth- 


ers can be supplied with optical mstruments uf all descrip- 
tions. 14 











NIVERSALIST ALMANAC AND REGISTER. 

FOR 1846, forsale at the Universalist Watchman Of- 
fice. The work is larger'than last year—answers every pui- 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the whotec 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth mure than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
12 1-2 cents single_-$1,00 rdozen. Ail good orders froma 
distance, promptly atte te. 18 
|) OSE OF SHARON, FOR 1846.—A popular Anvo- 

al, forsale at this Office. Price $2.00 + 











transpired. Having called his companion to his bedside, 







ow 


$2.00 ver copy. Also, 
Sxisgza'’s PRAYER-BOOK, Sraezter’s HYMNS, &c., &c. 
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A sense of excellence is an innate sense of the bu- 
man mind. _The laws of the mental constitution 
cannot be ained, if this fact be denied. Every 
mut is conscious that the power of his intellect ex- 
ceeds his experience, and that itis ever venturing 
far beyond the limits of his actual knowe ee. e 
love of ideality is as strong as the love of reality. 


If imagination be associated with the latter, it is | su 


equally associated with the former. Our tastes and 
pleasures are identified with both, and the resources 
of our immortal nature can only be developed in 
connexion with each of them. ‘The improvements 
of the world are attributable to this sense of excel- 
lence. If it dwelt not in the bosom of the savage, 
he would take no step towards civilization, [f it 
operated not within the breast of the artizan, it 
would not prompt to advance the interests of his art. 
The invention of the cottin-gin by the celebrated 
Whitney—the application of steam power to ma- 
chinery by the far-famed Fu tlt production 
of Paradise Lost by Milton—are all illustrations of 
the innate perception of excellence. It is the basis 
of all progress. A beaver builds no better a house 
now, than he did centuries since; the migratory 
birds fly no more directly from North to South, and 
from South to North, than they did when the Abo- 
rigines banted in the American forest—and why? 
They have no idea of superior excellence—no sense 
of abstract perfection. foatinse is a Component part 
of their nature ; it is as natural as sight and hearing; 
it is not dependent upon will; it is not the subject 
of education; and consequently it was as perfect in 
the first beaver, and first migratory bird, as it is in 
our day. It belongs to intelleect alone to out-reach 
its grandest attainments. The wisdom of ages may 
be accumulated, and the results of personal expe- 
rience may be vast and valuable, but intellect is not 
restricted within their scope. It has another and a 
nobler sphere. Place before it all the profound re- 
alizations of man, and like the eagle, starting from 
his eyrie amid the altitudes of earthly scenery, it 
commences at this point to enter that region, in 
which, its raat ws powers find excitement. and its 
quickest sensibilities, their intensest bliss. I[s it not 
indeed, probable, that this love of ideality 1s the 
natural stimulant to the acquirment of knowledge? 
Certain it is, that the nursery-child will listen toa 
wild story in preference to his doleful primer; cer- 
tain it is, that the listless school-boy will pore over 
“Arabian Nights” with much more zest, than he will 
study “‘ Olney’s Geography” or ‘“* Tytler’s History.” 

It is this sense of excellence that constitutes the 
foundation of true genius. Prompted by its in- 
fluence, the gifted one has before his inward vision, 
an ideal standard, to which, he desires conformity, 
and thus, the perception of excellence and the love 
of excellence, combied to fix within him, the ele- 
ments of superior intellectual ability. Another re- 
— must be added—the requisite of power. Let 
t 


ese three things be united—perception of excellence |’ 





—love of power to exhibit excellence—and 
genius—earth-born, but heaven-tending—is the fruit, 
It is then the called and the chosen for high and bles- 


WATT HWAN TARD REPOSITORY. 


| Die great facuttics of the mind, are those fécul- 
ties which analyze and combine. Every in 1 


of them. A man i te a subject with- 
out consideri tte prope or 
ment can only be fe by separating it from all 
accidental connexions, and tracing out its own nitive 
character. ‘ 

A feeble 


intellect: shows itself here at once. ‘It 
will mistake ular facts for gare princi . 
it will fail'to go back to ‘the original elements of its 
t. Thelearned professions fequire this form 
of intellect Labagrrey enc (Pe business of the Law- 
yer is analysis; the success of the Physician depends 
upon it. The other power is conibination, If we 
have to disunite, we have also to nnite, If we have 
to separate, we have also to associate. Imagination 
finds its office in this sphere, It is just the opposite 
of abstraction. Let us recur to illustration. Place 
a flower in the hands of a Botanist, and the princi- 
ples of his science areat once applied to it. The 
species—the  genius—is given; its whole anatomy 
passes uuder review. Place the same flower in 
the hands of a Poet. ‘It is immediately ‘combined 
with sentiment and feeling. It stands as the repre- 
sentative of an other object. It has a language; it 
becomes an image. Itis a relic of Eden; it is a type 
of Paradise. ‘The union of these two great faculties 
makes a perfect intellect, so far as perfection can be 
a3 nongem of human mind. Each aids the other. 

8 it not strange, that men should think that they are 
inconsistent? The beauty of the noon-day firma- 
ment does not detract from. its, magnificence. The 
sparkling of sunshine on the, ocean does not render 
its fur-spreading waters the less impressive to the 
feelings. Did only one class of facts appeal to us, 
abstraction would be sufficient, but two great classes 
of facts addresses.us; we inhabit a world of sense 
as well as.a world of spirit; and hence they must be 
combiaed. Examples prove the trath of these ob- 
servations. The power of Edmund Burke was en- 
hanced by his union of imagination and abstraction. 
So it was in the case of Robert Hall. So itis in the 
case of Daniel Webster. 

The character of early genius is usually. distin- 
guished by the predominancy of the imaginative 
talent. The abstract power is seldom seen in child- 
hood and youth, The developement of this faculty 
depends on a wide range of facts, and a well-tutored 
habit of judgment. ft is based ‘somewhat on im- 
agination. Such an instance as Rev. Robert Hall, 
the great preacher of his age, treading that meta- 
physical work, Jonathan Edwards on the Will, is so 
rare as to excite astonishment. ‘Ihe law of child- 
hood and youth is the law of excitement. Such ex- 
citement is absolutely hecessary to bring out its ca- 
pacity. Such excitement only can stimulate it to 
exertion. Did the power of. abstraction prevail at 
this period, youth might be more sedate, more learn- 
ed, more wise, but would cease to be youth; it would 
be premature age; and that. phenomenon, which we 
sometimes see in fature, would be visible—the snows 
of winter lying around the blooming flowers of spring. 
The illusive influence of the fancy amues the ar- 
dent spirit of youth, and urges it to effort. The 
ey of life is trodden. with as much alacrity, as if it 

ad never been trodden before. ‘To destroy this 


sed purposes. . It has nalure’s commission for nature’s | wholesome illusion would derange the whole econ- 


work. Wherever this ability exisits, the triumph of 
genius is sure and certain. A distinction is indeed 
to be made between the native power of thought and 
the materials of thought, bat, it must be obvious, 
that the first will draw the second after it. The fires, 
that glow far down in the bosom cf the earth, fed 
by the hand of Jehovah—unquenched by the waters 
of the deluge, and unwasted by the lapse of centuries 
—fined their vent in the numerous volcanoes, that on 
islands and continents, pour forth their burning tide. 
So it ts with genius. It will have the victory over 
circumstances. {t will reveal the hidden flame. 
Look at Fergusson, the Astronomer; look at Drew, 
the English Metaphysician, who made shoes and 
read at the same time—look at Burns in Poetry— 
look at Franklin in Philosophy! Did their oppor- 
tunities make them, or did they make their oppor- 
tunities? The plaudits of two generations have al- 
ready answered. 

The history of the world shows, that energy of 
character is ost always, an acquirement. 4 is 
the offspring of circumstances. Men are generally 
forced to it, by peculiar coincidences. This renders 
it ” dangerous to oppose, and so mighty to effect its 
end, 

If not an element in genius, it is a most valuable 
accompaniment. It throws a lustre over all other 
qualities. It partially redeems imperfections and en- 
nobles the highest gifts. Men in adverse circum- 


stances have derived vigor from their difficulties, 
The power of thought has been expanded and quick- 
ened by the absence of every thing adventitious, and 
like a fortune acquired: by the sweat of the brow, 
their fame has been proportionate to their labor. 





omy of Providence, Let them dream—let the young 
hearts creat this elysium—let the birds sing to 
them, and the flowers bloom for them, and the pur- 
ling streams reflect their undimned images—the time 
for death—the time for stern realities will come soon 
enough. 

The possession of genius in early life is a fearful 
treasure. It is too heavy a burden for the young 
spirit to bear. It generally matures at the expense 
of the physical system. It is‘almost ever associated 
with a morbid disposition, an acutely-sensitive tem- 
perament, and feeble, nervous energy. It is, in fact, 
an anticipation of the course of nature. Parents 
frequently show an extravagant desire for their chil- 
dren to be precocious. If they display any early 
talent, a forcing-apparatus is immediately brought 
to bear upon them to. perfect it without delay. Did 
the adwiration, eutined by interesting children ter- 
minate in themselves, it would be different, but it 
seems :o be understood, that the praise bestowed up- 
on them, passes over to the account of the parents, 
and thus, they beco:ne concerned in maturing their 
offspring as rapidly as. practicable. Is it not to be 
feared, that this selfish motive.is too. often the main 
spring of such injudicieus conduct? 

The popular system of education certainly aims 
at too rapid an expansion of the young mind. If 
there were no other evil resulting from it, a want of 
thoroughness in study would be a decided objection 
to it. ‘The embryo scholar is hurried from science 
to science, with something resembling de h, and 
the consequence is, an ubdi mass weighs down 
his mtellect, and ‘like'it isin a badly-stored ware- 





house, every thing is difficult to be reached. 


A correct judg-'| aa 





‘The probable thieshurried of ed. 
ucation, is to be found ¥ the cairionmne, poet 


Fee eartepcueerrs 


> 
Legislature. The tone of politics is almost 
oe by fate wpe ed be =e instead of 
oracles, ou is addressed by some suiter 
white ‘she Q at t ing oo}, and b brs ; 
mental culture in peel » the Tovnel under | 
Thathes at London, slowly and heavily. The mid- 
die-aged, and the aged, give character to society in 
the other hemisphere, but with us, the youthful dis. 
charge this important trust. Our fathers and _mo- 
thers, beautiful in the waining light of age, ard ven- 
erable in the digaity, that wisdom, virtae, and peity, 
the immortal trio, give them, are kept in the back 
ground of the picture of life, of like the scene-shif- 
ters employed in ‘Pheatres, are concealed bebind the 
drapery, before which other ‘actors draw attention,’ 

See how we wander and “moralize as we go! No 
wonder, for every thing has'a moral—even a bad 
novel, There is a moral ia the setting sun, when 
the day makes his exit amid gorgeous splendors, and 
causes morning and noon-time to blush for their 
fainter glory. ‘There is a moral in the stream, that 
rushes on to the ocean. There is a moral im the 
fall of a leaf—the fading of a flower—the song of a 
bird—the toll of a bell. And'may we not moralize? 
Bear witb us, for our heart and pen‘are yours, and 
we would speak wholesome truths onty. 

Heaven shows us its estimate of early genius by 
revealing it so seldom to’ mortal vision. Rocks are 
common; diamonds ‘are searce. Swallows chavall 
around us; humming birds are rare. How many 
Kirk Whites have there been? A fine genius had 
he—one of the immortal by birth— for his guardian 
angel—the same, that fokled his soft pinions ever 
him in his sweet infuncy—the same, that distilled 
the balm of peace into his stricken spirit, when the 
world was untoward—the good guardian angel loan- 
ed him bis harp, and bade him make gentle music, 
till he received bis own lyre, at the hand of the 
deeming Son. No unworthy melody did_he play. 
‘The genius of poetry bas often confined such intense 
passions and grasping thoughts—it has cast such 
contempt on the mean things of the earth, that its 
subjects, seeking for bliss, t their better nature 
kept them from experiencing in the sordid pursuits 
of others, have sought forbidden paths, and strewed 
them. with their wrecked and.ruined hopes. The 
possession of great intellect, so far from abstractly 
tending to virtue, tends more to vice. A manfof 
genius, by the constitution of bis nature, is much 
more likely to be a sensualist, than the man of feeble 
intellect. There is a physical reason for this, in the 
fact, that this temperament is always more sanguine 
—more morhid—more irregular. ‘There is a spirit- 
ual reason for it,‘as his passions are more violent, 
and his sevsibilities moreacute. And then, such 
men often set those causes, which contro) others, at 
defiance, and feel that they are above public opinion 
—a foolish .error, bat yet eommon. So true it is 
that intellectualists, without the grace of heaven, 
are inclined to sensuality. Who originated the an- 
cient Epicurism? ‘The common people? Nay, the 
Philosophers. Who invented modern atheism, with 
its. licenes for all crimes, and its scorn for all virtues? 
The peasantry of France—the, yeomanry of Eng- 
land? Nay, the Philosophers, Thegenivus of poetry 
has particularly had its name disbonored by the vices 
of its called and chosen bards, but Kirk White was 
not among the unfortunate circle. No, for he,was a 
child of heayen, Did he sing the Star of Bethle- 
hem? That star shone upon his path... Did he 
write the Christiad? Jesus Christ. was his Lord and 
Master. . Sorrows often pr him. to the earth, 
but as the running vine is kept green by the moisture 
of the soil, and remains undisturbed, when the whir- 
wind uproots the tall flowers and. trees, because itis 
so near its mother’s bosom, so did. he. find, in his 
humiliation and sadness, that the earth could pillow 
his spirit, calmy and sweetly, before it pillowed bis 
worn-out frame in the grave. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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